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the conspiracies of Venice or that of the great religious
orders. Everything that had an air of mystery was attractive
to this boy. He was always seeking fresh details on the
secret societies, the Vehmgerichte, the Council of Ten, or
the Jesuits. He read and re-read the Life of St. Ignatius
Loyola and was spellbound by his courage. Ignatius used to
ask himself: What would you do if you became a saint, to
surpass in sanctity both Dominic and Francis? The question
was very like that which Benjamin asked himself with
regard to Demosthenes and Cicero and Pitt. He liked the
precept, "Develop yourself: not for enjoyment but for
jaction." And above all he studied the way in which
l, St. Ignatius had recruited his disciples and attached them to
himself. He was filled with admiratipn for the organization
of the Catholic Church. Ah! To be at once the spiritual
power and the temporal power. . . . To be Alberoni or
Richelieu. . . . Perfect destinies!

Mr. Isaac D'Israeli was saddened by such remarks. What!
Was this the goal reached by a disciple whom he had reared
on his beloved Voltaire? In the margin of a tirade of
CEdipus against the priests, Benjamin had written: "This is
a speech worthy of a French Illumine-, but in the heroic age
Philosophers did not exist, and the good men were contented
to obey and consult those institutions which from their youth
upward they were taught to respect." A strange lad this: he
soiled books, and he considered Virgil frivolous. Had the
erudite sceptic engendered an erudite mystic? A strange
mystic too: nothing naive, nothing spontaneous drew him
towards such doctrines. One might have said that reason
made him flee from reason. And this was worrying to
Mr. D'IsraelL

Notwithstanding Ms horror of all action, he judged it
necessary to intervene. He was anxious to direct his son
to simpler and more practical ends. A friend of his, Mr.